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iah. If war becomes "inevitable," it will be because 
those who had the chance of trying more excellent ways 
were too cowardly, or too lazy, or too stupid to use their 
more peaceful opportunities. 

Then what about our feelings for the people immedi- 
ately concerned — for instance, for the Japanese and 
Russians? I have met very few Japanese, and I have 
never been in Japan. I have met a number of Russians, 
I have been in Russia several times, and have a consider- 
able affection for Russia and the Russians. This does 
not mean that I prefer the Russians to the Japanese, 
who are, I believe, a delightful people. But think of 
the gay, smiling, clever and beauty-loving Japanese and 
the good-natured, lusty and musical Russians, turned 
into raging demons rushing to slaughter one another — 
degrading themselves from the high purposes of merry life 
to which they are so well adapted, and stooping to count- 
less savage, dark and mean practices ! 

Then, for whom shall we hope victory? I suppose 
we mostly think it will suit us better if the Japanese beat 
the Russians. Again I ask, What price are we willing to 
see paid? 

Of this I feel sure, — as I read it, I think, throughout 
history, — bad as it is for a nation to be beaten in war, 
it is worse still for a nation to win a war. Victory and 
conquest has ever been the undoing of nations, the pre- 
lude of corruption and decay. Therefore it seems to me 
that to wish victory to a nation is to wish that nation ill. 
And the real foes of a country are not they who are 
called its enemies. Amongst the real foes of Russia, 
who have led her into this crisis, I should class her clever 
and pushing diplomatists, such as M. Pavloff and Baron 
Rosen, and all those who forget or misread the real 
genius and the real interests of the real Holy Russia. 
This some of them probably perceive now and will still 
more later on. Just as some of us may be perceiving 
that our real enemies have not been the Boers, or even 
the pro-Boers, but those of our own people who think 
that our interests lie in gold and cheap labor, and those 
who are weak enough to be led by them. 

A nation's foes are they of its own household, and the 
lack of courage, lack of conscience, lack of true insight, 
which cloud over its true genius and lead it to stray 
from its right path. 

And it may be — though I do not think so — that before 
these lines appear in print the die will be cast, and two 
nations be loosed like wild beasts at each other's throats. 

If war comes it will be but the natural outcome and 
expression of fhe false ideas we allow to guide us. But, 
speaking politically, it will be to the great shame of the 
men of our day, and especially of this country, although 
our ministers are evidently trying to keep the peace now. 
A few years ago our people were in a position to have 
prevented all this coming about. But our ignorance of 
our own mind and cowardly practice of running away 
from difficulties have gone on paving the way for ever 
greater and greater troubles. On our heads are the 
blood of thousands already slain, and, I fear, of thou- 
sands yet to be slain. 

1 ■ m » ' 

... It is reported from London that the British and 
French Foreign Offices are considering an early arrange- 
ment for the settlement of all matters in dispute between 
the two countries, such as Egypt, Morocco, etc. 



War's Realities as Seen in a Balkan 
Camp. 

The picture will never leave my memory. A great 
far-reaching cloud of snow in a mountain vale, a sparkle 
of quivering firelight here and there, a mass of death- 
dark pines front, flank, and rear, and, framing all, the 
Master Craftsman's mightiest masterpiece, the immutable 
mountains ; the sentries coming and going like substance 
evolved out of shadows, and the ring of armed men 
within the circle of the fire, talking and listening to those 
who talked ; the eager face of youth, the stern, inflexible 
face of age, grown gray in wars, the blazing eyes of lusty 
valor, and the sombre eyes of sullen, unquenchable hate. 
The stripling spent with wounds, with the blood not 
even dry upon the soiled bandages, lies where the strong, 
tender hands of his comrades in arms had laid him, just 
where the wind that whistled through the vale could 
least affect him, lying so that the cheerful warmth from 
the bivouac fire could wrap his aching body round in a 
mantle of coziness, and deaden the pain that caused his 
beardless lips to quiver like a girl's. 

The shadows shift : the red blaze picked up by the 
night wind rips the darkness asunder, and I note the 
veteran lying with his face half to the cold earth. I note 
how his grizzled brows are bent, note the sweat that 
agony distils gather amid the lines upon his forehead 
until, bead by bead, they swell and mix and run down in 
living streams over the closed eyelids, and trickle across 
the seamed face into the beard, where the gray hairs 
outnumber the black. I look at the manly mouth, half 
hidden in the untrimmed hair, and see that from between 
the hard clenched lips a little stream of blood comes 
stealing every now and then, as a breath deeper than 
usual is drawn ; and I know that man's harvester is at 
work. He makes no moan, but waits for his death as 
the brave men of all nations know how to await, and 
confront it. It is a grim and ghastly sight, a spectacle 
that all who shout for war should look upon and tremble ; 
it is the sorrow that follows the sower of strife, a strong 
man dying of his wounds, with no woman's hand to 
touch the tortured nerves, no woman's gentleness to 
smooth the rough-edged track that leads to death. 

Comrades who would have risked their lives to save 
him look on in utter helplessness, dumb as men are in 
such an hour as this with the dumbness of driven cattle 
— for this is war, not the gay, glittering thing that poets 
prate about, but the hard, unquestionable reality, the 
sweat, the agony, the loneliness of dissolution, when the 
soldier is almost front to front with his Maker and the 
world to him is a rolled- up scroll. It is one thing to die 
in the rush of the charge, with the rifle braced in hands 
that grip like steel, with the bayonet thrust out ready for 
the shock ; to die with the crazy thrill of the onslaught 
rioting in every vein ; to die with the madding shout of 
charging comrades ringing in your ears and throbbing in 
your brain like the beat of war drums ; to die with the 
echo of footsteps of a host vibrating on the last breath of 
air your lungs will ever draw. But it is another thing to 
die, as this man is dying now, slowly, inch by inch, un- 
helped and helpless. The firelight flickers and the 
shadows fall around him ; his thoughts are away with 
the wife he left and the children he loved. I see the 
tears that creep out of the corners of his eyes and roll 
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down and mingle with the sweat of anguish. Pain could 
not wring those tears from such a man as that — neither 
pain, nor wounds, nor disaster. The soldier's heart is 
too stout for that ; but memory claims a tear, the memory 
of a woman sitting by candlelight in the far-off cottage 
home, spinning the coarse linen that is to make a gala 
garment for little Piet or Hia or Jacob, to be worn when 
he who is dying by the camp fire in the mountains shall 
come home to his own. 

So have I seen Scotch soldiers die, and dying leave a 
farewell message for Mary, for Donald, and wee Janet. 
Certes ! how the mountain air gets into my throat, and 
what a lump it raises every time I try to speak. This is 
war, real wild war work, my masters, not the glitter and 
the tinsel, not the honors and the medals. It is the 
butcher's work that so many men shout for with heedless 
bravado ; it is the thing that always comes in the wake 
of war, that widow-making fetish which has devastated 
the world in the past, and threatens to do so again to- 
morrow. The pine logs flush the dying face with flame, 
the knees of the soldier are drawn up now to the waist, 
the strong hands are digging into the half-frozen soil, 
every nerve is quivering with intolerable anguish, the 
lips are wide apart, the teeth clenched like a human vice ; 
blood and froth come from each short, gasping, sobbing 
breath. The eyes stare wide open, yet see not ; a shud- 
der shakes the long, lean, sinewy frame as wind shakes 
leaves piled in a narrow pass; the hands grow still in 
their digging at the soil, the froth freezes on the lips, 
the teeth unlock, the knees quiver, and the shadows fall 
around the soldier for all time; and he goes to front the 
Great Court-Martial. And that is war's aftermath. — A. 
G. Hales in the London Daily News. 



A South American Example. 

The purchase by Great Britain of the two Chilean 
battleships, "Libertad" and " Constitucion," to keep 
Russia from getting them, has been looked upon as a 
fortunate stroke for England and her ally, Japan, as, of 
course, in the circumstances, it is. But there is another 
side of at least equal interest. Chile finds herself better 
off by $9,375,000 cash than if she had kept the ships. 
She not only saves the interest on that amount, — say 
$400,000 a year, — but also the cost of maintaining the 
vessels, which would have been at least another annual 
million. She is spared the necessity of keeping up two 
crews amounting to 1,500 officers and men. All these 
advantages she gains, without a single offset, by virtue 
of a simple agreement with her only dangerous rival, 
the Argentine Republic, binding each to stop piling up 
armaments. 

We do not usually look to South America for ex- 
amples of cool statesmanship, involving national self-con- 
trol, but Chile and Argentina have shown the world how 
to do what the statesmen of all the Great Powers have 
professed a desire to do if they only could. "The way 
to resume is to resume," said Greeley. "The way to 
disarm," say Chile and Argentina, " is to disarm." 

The force of this example cannot be broken by saying 
that Chile and Argentina are weak countries, not to be 
compared with the Great Powers. The Andes are just 
as important to them as the Balkans are to Austria and 
Russia. Jealousy of Argentina is just as keen in Chile 



as jealousy of Germany is in Prance. Yet these repub- 
lics first submitted their differences to arbitration, and 
then, loyally accepting the result, agreed to dismiss the 
possibility of war from their minds and curtail their 
armaments. 

And they will reap their reward. They will continue 
to attract new citizens from overtaxed Europe, which has 
already sent more emigrants to Argentina than to any 
other country except the United States, and they will 
grow in peaceful prosperity until some day the War 
Lords of the world will wake with astonishment to the 
fact that they are Great Powers. Then, perhaps, Euro- 
pean statesmen may begin to realize that disarmament is 
not a fad of dreaming idealists, but a matter of the most 
practical self-interest, and the next Hague Conference 
may have more substantial results than the last. — The 
Saturday Evening Post. 



An Anglo=American Arbitration Treaty. 

Further Opinions of Prominent flen. 



Prom Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of Supreme Court of Errors, 
Connecticut. 

No two nations are in a better position to unite in a 
general arbitration treaty than Great Britain and the 
United States are now. There is no serious question at 
present in controversy between them. The relations of 
the two governments have been for several years particu- 
larly cordial. The tone of public opinion in each is 
much the same, so far as relates to the discussions of 
matters of international interest. The Hague tribunal 
was put in existence in no small degree through their 
mutual cooperation, and has already proved itself a work- 
ing force in the world — all the greater because it has 
no. force of arms behind it. Both nations have already 
been suitors there, and the way has therefore been 
smoothed towards making it a court of general resort. 
If France and Great Britain and France and Italy can 
enter into general arbitration treaties as to certain classes 
of controversies, the United States and Great Britain 
certainly can, for they come far closer together in lan- 
guage, laws, institutions and public sentiment. 

Prom William H. P. Paunce, D. D., President of Brown University. 

The proposed treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain is a long step toward light and peace. 
The two nations already bound so closely in blood and 
language and history, and institutions and religion, ought 
not to leave their future differences to be settled by the 
passion of the hour or the uncertain methods of diplo- 
macy. They ought to enter into a compact to make 
strife difficult and impartial justice certain. It is a good 
saying, " In time of peace prepare for peace." Because 
we are at peace to-day, this is the time for wise, deliberate 
provisions which shall make war unthinkable. 

Prom Amory H. Bradford, D. D., Moderator Congregational Council of 
the United States. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be two opinions 
as to the advisability of an arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States. Everything that binds 
the two nations more closely together, and everything 
that helps to make war between them impossible, ought 



